sympathy for lost causes and impossible loyalties. And he saw
history, not as the tragedy of the human race, but as a moral
tale ending in the Victorians living happily ever afterwards.
This led him to what he himself stigmatises as " the error of
judging the past by the present." In the chapter " On the State
of England in 1685 " he never tires of emphasising the superiority
of the England of Queen Victoria to the England of Newton,
Dryden and Wren. He might, indeed, have anticipated Taine by
calling his History " The Origins of Contemporary England,"
and there are times when his chief object in describing the past,
one would say, is to contrast it with the excellence of the present.
He cannot paint William's landing at Tor Bay without congratu-
lating himself upon the villas which have since embellished
the scene ; and when his subject takes him to Cork, he deplores
the fact that the city did not in the seventeenth century contain
a town hall in the style of Sir Gilbert Scott. At the same time, he
was the first historian, I think, to perceive that the social life
of the common people was at least as important a part of history
as dynastic wars and the making of constitutions.

His Whig bias is an impropriety far less momentous than his
complacent belief in the absolute Tightness of Victorian standards.
Similarly his factual errors are less important than the limitations
of his sensibility. John Paget exposed the untrustworthiness
of his accounts of Penn, Marlborough and Glencoe, while
Spedding, protesting too much, assaulted his essay on Bacon
with two volumes of -elaborate erudition. The real scandal of
that essay is not an occasional inaccuracy, still less the quite
defensible estimate of Bacon's character, but the vulgar contempt
that Macaulay displays for all disinterested speculation. His
capacity was indeed no greater for profound thought than for
profound feeling. But it is neither as a philosopher nor as a
poet that Macaulay presents himself to posterity. It is as an
historian with the most magnificent powers of narration.

The great Victorians were extraordinary unlike the Victorian
type evolved by the imagination of the moderns. Darwin was
no more a prig than Swinburne was a puritan : no one could
wish for artists to be more neurotic than Tennyson, Ruskin, and
Carlyle. But Macaulay, the greater part of whose life w&s over
before the death of William IV, was entirely immune from the
" strange disease of modern life " which afflicted these writers.
He was Victorian as the Queen and her less distinguished subjects
were Victorian. And it is this more than the hostility of later
historians which has wrecked his popularity. He remains a
magnificent artist, but he requires to be read in bulk. He was